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well forward in tlie plain (D), so that the three camps stood
not far from equidistant from each other.

Hannibal was entirely satisfied with this change, which he
soon perceived from the division of the camp, from Ms scouts
and from deserters who, Livy says, went over to him, and at
once based a plan of action upon it. Between the two camps
stood a hill ^E), commanding either. Hannibal determined
to take advantage of Minucius' evident desire to fight to lure
him if possible into an ambuscade. He accordingly, one
morning just at daybreak, sent a small force to occupy the
hill, with orders to demonstrate sufficiently to draw on the
Romans to an attack, and to hold the hill only for a short
time when the Romans should have advanced. Meanwhile,
in some ravines and behind some accidents in the ground,
which Minucius had not perceived because the ground was to
all appearances devoid of obstacles, Hannibal had concealed
during the night about five thousand infantry and a body of
five hundred Numidian horse, in such detachments of two
hundred and three hundred each, and such positions that
they would fall upon the Romans' flanks and rear when the
latter should move against the force on the Bill. And that
their presence might not be discovered by the Roman scouts,
Be kept the Roman line busy by the activity of the skirmish-
ing detachment.

Nothing is easier, with proper precautions, than to hide
behind even slight undulations of ground a considerable force
of men. Any one familiar with our prairie country is well
aware of this.

No sooner did day open than Minucius, perceiving that
Hannibal had occupied the hill, sent some light troops, fol-
lowed by a column of cavalry, to dislodge the Carthaginians
and take possession of it. Hannibal kept on supporting his
men on the hill by small reinforcements, so as to inducehe Second Punic War
